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CHURCH’S PART IN EDUCATION 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 


The nation is not indifferent to religion: 


there is probably no subject in which people 
are more interested, but ignorance of it is 
common, even among the educated. This is 
the view expressed in a report of the Adult 
Section of the National Society’s HEduca- 
tional Committee. Sir Richard Livingstone, 
president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
was chairman of the committee which con- 
sidered how best the Church could con- 
tribute to the advance of adult education, 
both religious and general. 


“We are living,’ the report states, ‘“‘in one 
of the great transition periods of civilisa- 
tion. Beliefs and standards have been chal- 
lenged and upset by science and the scientific 
attitude to life, and we are in the process of 
adapting ourselves to these new forces. The 
intellectual unrest has reached all classes, 
and many who in the past accepted tradi- 
tional beliefs with comparative docility are 
to-day themselves beset by doubts and ques- 
tions. Here new methods are needed; the 
Church has not yet faced the new situation. 
In the past the Church has been a leader in 
education. It should not now lag behind the 
State or fail to make definite provision for 
systematic adult study of the most impor- 
tant of all subjects. It must take the initia- 
tive in organising courses on Christian faith 
which will attract believers and unbelievers.” 


The committee urges that such adult edu- 
cation must be provided at different levels 
for different intellectual capacities of stu- 
dents and accommodate itself to their out- 
look and interests and maintains that it is 
essential to create, to staff, and to finance 


effectively the machinery necessary to meet 
this new need. There must be an organisa- 


tion solely concerned with the Church’s task — 


in adult education. 


The formation of a special committee of 
the Central Church Council for Religious 
Education 
religious education and to see that it flour- 
ishes in every diocese, to co-ordinate and co- 
operate with any existing agencies for it, 
and to act ag a centre of thought and infor- 
mation on the subject, providing syllabuses 
and literature and helping inquirers. This 
organisation should be repeated throughout 
the dioceses, and both at the centre and in 
the dioceses financial provision must be 
made on a generous scale. 


The committee urges the formation in 
each parish of study groups small enough 
to allow for effective discussion. Inter- 
denominational groups, it is stated, are val- 
uable where local conditions allow, and a 
start should be made on subjects where 
there is already much common action be- 
tween the Churches, such as the social field. 
Another instrument is the correspondence 


college, which can bring ‘anyone anywhere ~ 


in touch with an expert on anything.” 


Religious Broadcasting : 


Stressing the value of religious broadecast- — ne 
ing and organised listening, the committee — 


states that if two parishes in every rural 


is proposed to develop adult— 


deanery organised a listening group of 


about fifteen people this would result in over 


1,500 groups, with more than 23,000 stu- 


dents. The report adds: “There is still, we — 
judge, insufficient recognition of the im- ~ 
mense work for the Church which can be - 
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done through the medium of. broadcasting. 


Much is being done. Much more can be done — 
with the fuller co- -operation: of” the clergy ; 


and Churchpeople.” 


The committee goes on to oe that 


adult religious education should be devel- 


- oped in co-operation with local education 
authorities, university extra-mural depart-. 


ments, the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, and educational settlements. Suitable 
clergy and laity should be encouraged to be- 
come tutors, and an important part-in the 
work should be taken by women. With re- 


gard to training in methods of adult educa- . 


tion use could be made of any _ existing 
facilities, but the Church should possess a 
centre or college where specific training in 
adult religious education was given. “Plans 
for residential adult education are already 
developing,” states the report. ‘The Church 
should have its plans too, and we suggest 
that among these should be the establish- 
ment of residential-colleges for general adult 
education, including full opportunities for 
religious worship and study.” 


VACANT PULPITS IN THE CHURCH 


Ordination statistics of the Church of 
England published recently show that 244 
deacons were ordained during the past 
twelve months, compared with 590 in 1938, 
the last full year before the war. Comment- 
ing on the figures a Church official said that 
they compared favourably with the total of 
101 in 1918 at the end of the last war. 

The need of men, however, was acute.both 
at home and abroad. 
2,000 vacant posts, mainly amongst the as- 
sistant clergy, in Britain, and the mission- 
ary societies had lists of ‘800 posts for men 


and women abroad. Chaplains had notified | 


3,000 names of likely candidates in the 
Forces, some of whom were taking prepara- 
tory courses while still serving. 

Many older men are being accepted for 
ordination, and one college principal, Mr. 
William Greer, recently appointed to West- 
cott House, Cambridge, has said that it is 
better that “the right kind of older man 
should be ordained than that the standard 


_for younger men should be lowered.” New 


appointments to principalships to take effect 
in 1945 include Mr. S. F. Allison to Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge, Mr. Kenneth Riches to 
Cuddesdon, Oxford, and Mr. Ronald Williams 
to St. J ohn’ 8, Durham. 


_ The Free Churches’ Position 


~ The great strength of the Free Churches 
in lay preachers is helping them to meet 


ing: the nex 
the three main denominations, Methodist, 
_ Congregational, and Baptist, will need about: 


There were about . 


: ve years oe is Teetieated thet 


1,800 fully trained ministers and 600 men 
and women for overseas service. There are. 
few men in the English theological colleges, 
but Wales has a more abundant supply, due 
to the fact that students exempted at an ele- 
mentary stage in 1939 are now nearing their 
last years of theological study. 


“GEOFFREY SHOWS US ROUND 
JERUSALEM” 


Capt. D. H. Barber sends the following 
article from the Middle East :— 4 


Jerusalem in 1944 is not merely fae focal 
point of a sad difference of opinion between 
Jews and Arabs, it is more than it ever 
has been in the past a place of pilgrimage 
for Christians from all the corners of the - 
earth, and one kindly thing the war has- 
done is to bring here many people, like. 
Private Geoffrey and myself, who could 
never have afforded to journey here in 
peacetime. Private Geoffrey is a brown-/ 
skinned man of the Kikuu tribe of Kenya 
Colony, and for two years he has been 
attached to the African Leave Camp at 
Jerusalem as a Guide. This African Leave 
Camp is rather a wonderful place, providing © 
holidays for African troops from Egypt and 
other parts of the Middle Hast ... men from 
East Africa, West Africa, and the High 
Commissioned Territories of Bechuanaland 
and Basutoland. E 


The party I was with was-rather a apechal 
one, consisting of about fifty East Africans 
who were captured at Tobruk in June, 1942, 
and have just been recovered after two and 
a half years in German prison camps. Like 
Paul of Tarsus, they have “seen men and 
cities,’ having visited Rome, Naples, Cairo, 
and Berlin, but they were still eager to see 
Jerusalem before going back to East Africa. 


Four Guides 


This morning we visited the Holy Sepul- 
chre and the Stations of the Cross, and the 
African Leave Camp, which does things in 
style, provided us with four Guides, so that 
we might all have one of our own faith. The 
Guides were Nathaniel (Church of England) 
who is of the Teso tribe of Uganda, Celestini 
(Roman Catholic) from Tanganyika, Geof 
frey, who delighted my Presbyterian soul by 
telling me that he was Church of Scotland, 
and Mohammed (Islam) from Tanganyiké 


was the. only aie man in the party, 


Beats nations into English for me, but 
luckily I speak Swahili, so that all the ex- 
‘planation was done in that tongue until, 
later on, we were joined by a West African, 
for whose benefit Nathaniel translated every- 
thing into English. 


As we passed through the busy narrow 
streets of the crowded grey old city I 
could not help but think of the words “And 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” It was wonderful enough that Geoffrey, 
the Kikuu, should be showing a fellow- 
Presbyterian from Britain round Jerusa- 
lem, and that these Africans should come to 
the shrines in a spirit of pilgrimage. But at 
every corner we met other parties bent on 
the same errand. There came coloured men 
from South Africa, R.A.F. men on leave 
from a distance, labelled ‘‘Canada,” ‘“Aus- 
tralia,” “New Zealand.” There were Poles, 
Greeks, Indians, French, Belgians. In the 
Holy Sepulchre itself one of the official 
guides tried to hold back my Africans while 
a British naval officer went first, but he 
waved the Africans on. Here, if anywhere, 
we felt, there could be neither race nor col- 
our nor rank. The only people noticeably 
missing were the Germans. 


-At each of the Stations of the Cross one 
or other of the Guides explained what had 
happened there. Geoffrey justified the 
Church of Scotland reputation for eloquence 
by doing most of the talking, and the pleas- 
-antest picture I carried away was of his ani- 
mated face lighted up by the taper he held 
in his hand, telling the story of Calvary to 


the circle of Africans whose own eyes - 


gleamed at him out of the gloom. Most of 
the other parties had hired local guides who 
told the same story in rather broken English, 
but I think we had the best of it, because 
Swahili is a colourful language, and Geoffrey 
told the greatest story in the world with a 
freshness and reverence that would be diffi- 
cult to match. 


- Perhaps the best moment of the day was 
when we met a very old man, dressed in 
white and with a long white beard, who 
looked and was, one of the White Fathers. 
He had worked in Tanganyika for thirty 
years and seemed as glad to see the Africans 
as if they were his own children. 


Our last act was to pay ‘a shilling for a 
acs from the Greek Guardian and 
Superior of the Holy Sepulchre to say that 
we had made pilgrimage there. A shilling 
gS a Poaceae pay for an winican cseoldier, but, 


the. Guides offered to translate their 


- ing the results which were feared. There > 


titude of unanimous and resolute resistance. — 


they all wanted the certificate. I have heard 
rich Europeans grumble at the ‘“commercial- 
ization” of the Holy Places. This was the 
only money we were asked for the whole 
time and the Africans seemed to think it a 
privilege to pay it. 


DR. MARC BOEGNER IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


E. Marion writes in the 
Lausanne of January 26th :— 


The coming of Pastor Boegner is always 
an event. He was welcomed.-at Geneva and 
Lausanne with a joyful deference and a 
sympathy due to the knowledge of the ad- 
mirable manner in which he had directed 
the Reformed Church in France during the 
torment. 


Gazette de 


M. Boegner came to Switzerland for im- Ri 
portant sessions of the World Council of 
Churches, especially concerned with recon- 
struction of the Churches which have suf- 
fered during the war, but he nevertheless 
found time to give some precious moments 
to the faithful and to the pastors of the 
Churches of Geneva and Lausanne, | Wie, 


With emotion which is understandable 
M. Boegner first spoke of France and traced 
a parellel between 1940 and 1944. There ea 
was then a_ break-up, followed by the  ~— 
anguish of France and a frightful confusion : 
caused by an unparalleled situation. Then, 
little by little, an awakening, which with in- = 
creasing strength showed the French will to 
do something for herself and not to depend 
only on others for her liberation and restor- 
ation. Nothing was more impressive than ae 
the witness given by Pastor Boegner to the ~~ 
astonishing power of recovery which has 
been increasingly confirmed in the last two ~ 
years. Eyewitness of the events of August, — 
1944, which led to the liberation of Paris, 
the speaker soon saw the sense of modera-_ 
tion come to the top again and prevent the — 
very understandable turbulence from _hav- 


were some inevitable eddies, acts of purging :. 
and summary justice, against’ which opinion 
quickly reacted, particularly after the ar 
ticles written by M. Boegner in Figaro on ae 
this important and delicate topic. 


As for the role of French Pines a 
during these unhappy years, it was an at- 


The clergy especially had given a noble ex- 
ample of firmness. and courage, which | had 
cost several of its members dear, but ‘which | 
had not caused it to depart from its course | 


for a moment. Protestant youth also had 


not compromised, whether in the country-— 


side, workers or intellectuals; it was an 


ardent youth whose activity had shown that _ 
it was still capable of giving its life for the 


recovery of the independence and greatness 
of France. It had had excellent leaders, such 
as Jacques Monod, Fellow of Philosophy at 
Marseilles, who fell while covering the re- 
treat of a group of the Maquis, and also a 
number of pastors who had played an active 
part in the Resistance. The Protestant 
Church of France on the other hand had 
maintained its spiritual independence on 
several occasions, and had not feared to 
remind the State of its vocation of justice 
and of respect for the dignity of the human 
person. There had been difficult hours when 
it had been necessary to take up a clear posi- 
poe one to speak in a voice which had to be 
eard. 


This attitude of Protestantism had given 
it a particularly favourable position in 
French opinion; Protestants and pastors 
were regarded with confidence and respect. 
At the time of liberation many pastors were 
asked by their fellow citizens, Catholic and 
Communist, to take public office, a request 
which. created delicate problems, but which 
was a witness. 


The Protestant Churches have certainly 
suffered much in all kinds of ways. But they 
are not less resolved to understand the new 
responsibilities which devolve upon them in 
_ the moral situation, and to proclaim to their 
people the message of the Gospel, without 
which there is no possibility of peace. A 
magnificent effort of evangelization, on a 
wide basis and with appropriate methods, 


~ 
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vinces.. 


of mature age, are putting themselves at the 


- his precise and pregnant expressions, free 


onishing response iy id 

For its own part Protestant youth 
co-ordinates its work with that of the’ 
Church and desires to act under its eegis | 
At last one has the joy of seeing an increas 5 
in lay ministries. Men of every profession, — 


disposal of the Church, and in the posts | 
where they are placed are exercising an 
extraordinary ascendancy over their fello 
citizens. 


‘ | 
. This is a welcome compensation for the | 
deprivations which the body of the clergy | 
has suffered, both numerically and physical-— 
ly. ‘Exhausted by years of work without — 
respite, it is much in need of help and will 
welcome the relief, at least momentary, ~ 
which is brought to them by Swiss pastors. 


This relief forms part of the plan of as- 
sistance elaborated by the Department of | 
Reconstruction of the World Council and by || 
the Swiss committee set up by the Federa- | 
tion of Protestant Churches, which M.~ 
Boegner explained at the afternoon meeting. © 


It would have been a pleasure to listen to _ 
President Boegner for a much longer time; 
and one could once more admire his extra- 
ordinary intellectual and spiritual power, 


from all artificiality, and the moral author- 
ity belonging to this attractive personality, 
in which are united the best virtues of the 
French race and the Huguenot spirit. To 
the recognition which he expressed to 
Switzerland and to its Churches we reply by 
a deep appreciation of the richness which he 
brought to us in the course of these memor- 
able days. 


